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with human scalps; his sympathy stops short at towns, about
whose unnatural laws and wicked civilized ways he is rigidly
doctrinaire.

Natty's philosophical distaste for civilization has its sinister
counterpart in the hatred of the squatter Ishmael Bush for
its restraints. The rude sluggish patriarch who with his
family is fleeing from the world of title deeds and sheriffs
is the true "natural" man in action. He must himself seize
the land that he needs, and defend it with his own rifle, for
his need is his right, and some deep propriety would be
violated if he were to receive from others what is not theirs
to give. But this outcast from the law (he has murdered a
sheriff and is engaged in a kidnaping venture into which he
has been lured by his evil brother-in-law) is also its creator.
Impatient of rules, he must impose them on his sons, lest
they abandon him as he once abandoned his own father; and
at the climax of the story it is his function to be the judge of
all of the white characters, who in the course of the com-
plicated fighting with the Indians have become his prisoners.
Having declared his intention to punish Natty for the mur-
der of his oldest son, he cannot, on learning that his wife's
brother is the murderer, pardon the guilty man. "O! Ishmael,
we pushed the matter far!" his wife wails, but she too feels
that because her husband has announced his rule of retalia-
tion, her brother must die.

Natty is charming not as a philosopher but as a touchingly
weak old man, and there is a lovely serenity, despite its out-
moded trappings, to his death which closes the story. But
Cooper's great achievement in The Prairie is Ishmael Bush
and his family. In their slow violence and unlovely ways